News at mid-wk that Southern 
coal operators unanimously ac- 
cepted the new bituminous con- 
tract with UMW marks climax of 
a coup that still has public a bit 
dazed. Ease of Jonn L Lewis tri- 
umph has set off a gen’ alarm. 
Probable reason for quick, full 
success: big coal consumers passed 
the word down that LEwis was to 
have all he asked. With a healthy 
backlog of orders they wanted no 
slowdown in the fuel line. This 
action will increase costs all down 
the line. Other unions now have 
a pattern for procurement. As 
usual, public pays. But danger of 
eventual collapse grows as more 
and more medium-incomers find 
themselves priced out of durable 
goods mkts...Aftermath of Paris 
conference is bitter sort of opti- 
mism in some quarters that fiasco 
may prove a blessing. There was 
never any real hope that Russia 
would string along on terms U S 
could accept. If failure arouses 
Western Europe leaders to need 
for united action, some good may 
result...Watch closing Congres- 
sional sessions. If it’s recess, rath- 
er than adjournment, legislators 
can be called back without Presi- 
dential summons. 


H E 


WESZKLY,DIGE@e 


MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Cuas E WILSON, pres of Gen'l 
Motors: “There is no fundamental 
reason—if the American people are 
willing to work for what they want 
—why we should have a depres- 
sion.” 1-Q 

Mrs R C F WEacty, pres of 
American Farm Bureau Associated 
Women’s organization, urging 
gov’t subsidies for education of ru- 
ral children: “Within 3 genera- 
tions 80% of the people of Amer- 
ica will have come from a farm 
home and rural school.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Maj Gen’l Jas P HopcGeEs, com- 
manding gen’l of Flying Training 
Command, Williams Field, Ariz: 
“I wonder how many realize that 
within 5 yrs we will cease to have 
an air force if our training pro- 
gram is not substantially in- 
creased.” 3-Q 

HERBERT Hoover, former pres of 
U S: “The greatest danger to all 
civilization is that the U S may 
wreck its own economy by trying 
to carry too great a share of the 
world recovery load.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Rosert Tarr, of Ohio: 
“Unions today are big business and 
should have the same responsibility 
as corp’ns.” 5-Q 

Dr Paut POoPENOE, Los Angeles, 
director of the American Inst of 
Family Relations: “Those who 
consider marriage a sacrament are 
naturally more disposed to turn it 
into success than are those who 


look on it as merely a 90-day 


option.” 6-Q 


W B Prerce, pres of American 
Society of Tool Engineers: “Until 
labor stops loafing, I don’t see how 
the U S can compete with S 
America and other countries. At 
present we’re pricing ourselves out 
of the world mkt because our goods 
cost too much.” 7-Q 

I A R WyYLrm, author: “Women 
are more than % of the world’s 
population. No war could be con- 
ducted for more than 2 wks with- 
out their co-operation. Yet they 
do not insist on being heard. Nor 
do they do anything about it.” 8-Q 


ANpDREI A Gromyko, Soviet deputy 
foreign minister, commenting on 
“flying saucer” mystery of the 
American skies:. “Some say it is 
a Russian discus thrower training 
for the Olympic games who does 
not realize his own strength. I do 
not think this is correct.” 9-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ATOMIC BOMB—Control—1 
The control of the Bomb is an 
absurdity. Committees are formed 


to restrain it! It is as if suddenly 
people threw themselves on a chair 
to prevenf it from rising to smash 
the china. If they leave the Bomb 
alone, it is clear it won’t do any- 
thing, it will remain quiet in its 
box. Tell them to stop talking 
nonsense. What is needed is a 
control of man.—DeEnis de RovucE- 
mont, The Last Trump. (Double- 
day) 


BUSINESS—2 

You can bid business pessimism 
farewell with good buys.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


CENSORSHIP—Russian—3 

An American correspondent, 
proud of his ist assignment to 
cover the Russian capital, was 
about to wire his paper that, dur- 
ing a big Soviet parade, “I stood 
within a stone’s throw of Premier 
Stalin,” when a Russian censor 
coldly informed him that the story 
would have to be changed to “I 
stood near Stalin. I threw no 
stone.”—Irish News. 


CONVERSATION—4 

To be a good conversationalist, 
always remember it’s the other 
fellow who had the unusual opera- 
tion. — MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
- Home Jnl. 


CO-OPERATION—5 
A group of 750 Jews managed io 
elude the British gendarmes and 


soldiers in Palestine by swimming 
for shore. Then they headed to- 
ward a small town—with most get- 
ting away in fine order. But the 
authorities closed in—and ordered 
every man, woman and child out 
—the plan being to arrest every- 
one with wet clothes. To their be- 
wilderment, all rounded up were 
dripping wet—including well known 
residents. In order to befuddle the 
police, they had turned the water 
hose on each other.—Lovuis Soso.. 


DRINK—Drinking—é 

A bar across the st from Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, sports this sign 
right back of the beer spouts: 
“Bartender’s Measure—4 qts equal 
1 gallon; 1 gallon equals 1 argu- 
ment; 1 argument equals 1 fight; 
1 fight equals 1 cop; 1 cop equals 
1 justice; 1 justice equals 30 days.” 
—Tide. 


ECONOMY—7 

A back-woods legislator came for 
the ist time to a meeting of the 
Legislature. He said: “I hear all 
about this sinking funds and float- 
ing debt. I don’t understand it. 
What we should have is a sinking 
debt and floating funds.”—ARTHUR 
N Younc, “A Financial Adviser 
Looks at the U S,” Vital Speeches, 
6-1-'47. 


EDUCATION ys Movies—8 

Why the American people will 
continue to spend thousands of 
millions on schools and teachers to 
train the children of our cities, 
and then permit a bunch of ir- 
responsible men to exhibit each 
night crime-breeding pictures with- 
in the shadow of the school bldg, 
just to make a few dollars is be- 
yond my comprehension. Such pic- 
tures in one night uproot all the 
good seed which the schools can 
plant in a mo. 

It is exactly like appropriating 
money for a fire dep’t and then 
permitting every one to set the 
bldgs on fire to collect insurance. 
—Rocer Basson, Alliance Wkly. 


FAITH—9 

One of my wise friends set down 
things in which we rave to have 
faith to keep our everyday life go- 
ing: faith in elevators, trains, 
buses, banks and _ businessmen. 
Every move we make every day de- 
mands that we have faith in 
mach’y, men, things, and ins‘itu- 


tions. Our whole banking system 
would go to pieces if we did not 
have faith. Our postal system 
cemands a perfect faith on our 
part that a lette> we drop in- 
to a box will reach its destination. 
It is faith that keeps the world 
alive. — Wm L Srivcer, Christian 
Herald. 


FRIENDSHIP—10 

An English paper once offered 
a prize for the best definition of 
“friend.” The winning answer was 
“One who comes in when all the 
world has gone out.”—-EpmMonpD M 
Keriin, Telescope-Messenger. 


Pe a a ee _ 
| They DO Say... | 
| Writing in the current Quar- l 
| terly Jnl of Studies of Alcohol 
| Dr E M JELLINEK, of Yale, as- 
| serts there are now 58,250,000 
| consumers of alcohol in U S, a 
135% increase over °40. But, 
| paradoxically perhaps, a _ re- 
| cently-released study by Yale's 
| alcohol clinic shows there were 
1 more feminine drunks in ‘10 
| than today...The Encyclopedia 
| Britannica ’47 Yr Book, out next 
| mo, will forecast probability of 
I one divorce for each 2 mar- 
riages by °57...If and when | 
| Hawaii becomes 49th state, as | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BLAKE CLarRK suggests in his 
new book, Hawaii: the 49th | 
State, some 40 million U S flags | 
now in use will have to be re- | 
placed...U S industrialists may | 
wish wistfully that they had no | 
more formidable demands to | 
meet than ultimatum of Yoko- | 
hama janitor’s union. Mbrs in- | 
sisted that they henceforth be | 
addressed as “Mr Janitor.” Em- | 
ployers agreed ...Paramount is | 
currently spending $10,000 to 
lengthen every gown in its huge 
wardrobe dep’t. 


HISTORY—11 

History is...a matter of the 
warm prejudice of the person who 
is considering it. It was not what 
men did, but how their actions ap- 
peared to their successors, that 
gave history its truth. — Dorotruy 
Jas Roserts, The Mountain Jour- 
ney. (Appleton-Century) 


HOPE—12 

Hope is like an antiseptic oint- 
ment without which life’s innumer- 
able scratches would lead to fatal 
infections—Everybody’s Wkly. 
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HUMAN NATURE—13 

When we can no longer blame 
things on liquor or war’s reaction, 
we may begin to suspect that hu- 
man nature itself is a little faulty. 
—Liberty. 


LUCK--14 

Perhaps I should define my no- 
tion of luck: To me, it means be- 
ing at the right place at the right 
time, and doing the right thing 
before the right people. If all 4 
“rights” are in good order, you 
may count yourself lucky—DvuKE 
ELLINGTON. 


MARRIAGE—15 

Matrimony is like good mustard; 
men praise it with tears in their 
eyes—Dr J A Holmes, quoted in 
Sterling Sparks, hm, _ Sterling 
Grinding Wheel Division, Tiffin, O. 


*MODERATION—16 

An Arab loaded his camel heavi- 
ly for a journey. He then asked 
the camel if he preferred to walk 
uphill or downhill. Said the camel: 
“Is the level road closed?” Per- 
haps the world problem is con- 
cerned with finding a sane middle 
ground between extremes—GeEo H 
ARMa~cosT, “The World Problem To- 


day,” World Affairs Interpreter, 
Spring, °47. 

OPPORTUNITY—17 

Someone once asked Harvey 


Firestone why such a busy execu- 
tive as he should keep his office 
. door open, and one eye upon each 
caller who came into the office 
lobby. Mr Firestone repl’d: “Some- 
day a man is going to walk thru 
that door with a better formula 
for synthetic rubber. I want to 
make sure nobody treats him so 
coolly that he gets away and goes 
to another rubber co.".—R & R 
Magazine. 


ORIGIN—“Black Maria”—18 

Maria Lee, a powerful Negro 
woman who ran a sailors’ boarding 
house in Boston, liked the police 
and often helped them make ar- 
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rests. Eventually, Maria became 
identified in the minds of crimi- 
nals with the police, and they 
nicknamed the patrol wagon “Black 


Maria” in her honor. — HaRoip 
HELFER, Pageant. 
RIT Pe a8 (aa se 


i Progress and | 
| Its Pretty Toys | 
| iI know there are 2 sides to | 
| the coin. I know that a lot of | 
| what we call Progress came in- | 
| to being because some priceless | 
| maniac was willing to risk his | 
| neck. But I don’t think Prog- | 
| ress and its pretty toys neces- | 
| sarily make for happiness. I | 
| can’t get excited about the new | 
| playthings until we learn to | 
| stop hitting each other over the | 
| head with them. | 
1 1 read the other day that | 
| youngster will shortly get into ! 
| a rocket plane and try flying 
| faster than sound. The boy 
| knows he and his plane may 
| disintegrate at 750 mi’s per hr, 
| but he’s going to try it anyhow. 
I applaud his courage, but- I 
| can’t help wishing more people 
|: were more afraid of the things 
| there are to be afraid of. 

| That way, what a little girl 
| once said might come true— 
| “Some day they'll give a war— 
| and nobody will come.”—BILLY 
| Rose, syndicated col. 19 | 





PERSISTENCE—Reward-—20 

Some 10 yrs ago, Ferman Martin, 
political cartoonist, decided that 
the Houston Chronicle needed his 
services. He lived up Okla way 
and had neither the time nor the 
finance to inquire in person about 
the job. Nevertheless, he wrote 
asking about the position. The 
answer was strictly negative. The 
Chronicle was positive it didn’t 
need a picture maker. 

Ferman decided he’d accept the 
chaHenge. He expressed his idea 
in cartoon language on the back 
of a postcard and mailed it to the 
Chronicle. The next wk he hit 
‘em again. And the next and the 


Lucy Hrrt.e, Editor 


next. Still the sheet remained 
silent. “This went on for a yr,” 
confessed Ferman, “and I was 
getting a mite discouraged.” 

He drew a tall bldg. It had nary 
a door; just windows that began 
on the 2nd floor. A man was dash- 
ing around this bldg, saying, 
“There’s bound to be some way I 
can get in—” 

A couple of days later, Ferman 
rec’d a wire from the paper: “Come 
on and go to work. We give up!” 
— C C SPRINGFIELD, Your Life. 


PROFANITY—21 


When I was about 12 yrs old, I 
reached the place where I felt that 
profanity would add a manly flay- 
or to my conversation. My father, 
with an insight which would have 
done credit to Solomon, did not 
scold or threaten, but said some- 
thing which has kept me from 
using profanity ever since. 

“When you feel that some parti- 
cular bit of profanity would pep 
up your conversation,” he said, 
“mentally substitute an ordinary 
word such as ‘chair’ or ‘house’ in 
the sentence and see how: ridicu- 
lous it sounds. That is how pro- 
fanity sounds to someone else.” 

To this day, when I say to my- 
self, “Chair, chair, it’s hotter than 
house,” the words I planned to use 
stay unsaid.—Ros’r C HIcKLE, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


PROGRESS—22 

Old Spaeth kept up a lifetime’s 
interest in Princeton crew affairs. 
When he retired someone said to 
him: “Rowing must mean more 
to you than mere exercise. It must 
have some symbolic meaning. 
What is it?” 

Ans’d he: “Yes, I had rather be 
a mbr of a society of 8 men fac- 
ing backward and going forward 
than a mbr of a crowd facing ,for- 
ward and going nowhere.”—Goop- 
win B Beacu, “Liberal Education 
& Leisure in the Atomic Age,” Edu- 
cation, 6-’47. 
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AGRICULTURE — Horticulture: 
New root feeder for shrubs, flow- 


ers, vegetables, trees consists of 
ground-penetrating metal shaft. 
Holes, staggered in shaft above tip, 
permit egress of water-fertilizer 
solution. T-shaped handle con- 
tains cartridge chamber for ferti- 
lizer capsule and garden hose con- 
nection. (FRANCES Troy ScHwas, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch) 


GADGETS: Shower-bath attach- 
ment scents one’s shower by means 
of inserted wafers which last 7 
min’s each. (JoHN Leacn, Adv & 
Selling) 


HEATING-VENTILATING: Elec- 
trically heated ceiling may soon 
be standard procedure in home 
construction. A type of radiant 
heating, the method employs elec- 
trified ceilings which contain 
heating element of conductive rub- 
ber sandwiched between 2 thin 
layers of plastic. Entire ceiling be- 
comes warm, producing enough 
heat to keep every nook and cor- 
ner at a comfortable uniform 
temperature. (Forbes) 


INVENTIONS: Small gadget 
which looks like squared-off electric 
iron, weighs just 5 lbs, performs a 
host of household jobs. Can be used 
for massaging aching muscles, for 
waxing and polishing floors and 
furniture; will simonize family car 


or gand furniture as well. (Law- 
RENCE N Gatton, Nat'l Home 
Monthly) 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT: New 


swimming trunks have small pads 
of vinyl-plastic which can be in- 
flated to keep lazy swimmer afloat. 
The hidden water wings enable 
wearer to float in almost any posi- 
tion, are inflated by means of 
connecting tube and simple air- 
tight valve. (W C Brxsy, Elks 
Magazine) 





RUSSIA—23 

In Moscow during the war, one 
of the mbrs of the Embassy staff 
was in a Russian store waiting in 
line to buy some food. Just in 
front of her was a man who, when 
he got up to the counter, asked 
the clerk for 4 oz of butter. The 
clerk took out a large slab of but- 
ter, cut off a piece and placed on 
the scale. The needle pointed 
exactly to the 4-oz mark. He looked 
at the clerk very pleased, and said 
in Russian, “Oh, that is just like 
American accuracy!” He meant 
that the clerk weighed the piece 
perfectly. 

To him the word “American” 
stood for precision and excellence. 
If that impression of us is true in 
Russia, it is even more true in 
other countries in which I have 
traveled and worked. They expect 
us to be the best. — W AVERELL 
Harriman, “No. Depression Neces- 
sary,” American Legion Magazine, 
6-'47. 


SAFETY—24 
A lifetime can be spent in cross- 
ing a st.—Hartford Courant. 


SPEECH—Speaking—25 

Another form of wastefulness is 
expenditure of words beyond the 
income of ideas.—Pathfinder. 


SUCCESS—26 
Success is the ability to get along 
with some people and ahead of 


others.—Henry Kalser, industrial- 
ist. 
TEMPER—27 


Men are like steel—of little value 
when they lose their temper. — 
Woodmen of the World Magazine. 

When right, you can afford to 
keep your temper. When wrong, 
you can’t afford to lose it—Franx 
E Po.kx, Birmingham News-Age- 
Herald. 


TIME—28 

The day begins at sunset with 
Jews, Athenians, Chinese, Moham- 
medans, Italians, Austrians, and 
Bohemians; at sunrise with Baby- 
lonians, Syrians, Persians and 
modern Greeks; at noon with an- 
cient Egyptians and modern as- 
tronomers; at midnight with Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Germans, 


Spanish, Portugese and Americans. 
—Phoenix Flame. 


TOLERANCE—29 

Which expression do you use 
more often: “He is a fine man, 
but...” or “He is a fine man bde- 
cause ...”?—R & R Magazine. 


r Flash! 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, 100 
B C: Creating considerable in- 
terest in the mkt-place of this 
city is a new mechanical de- 
vice recently developed by Hero, 
popular local Greek inventor. 

Hero’s machine, basically a 
clever arrangement of levers, 
dispenses a quantity of pure 
water to the customer who drops 
a coin into a slot. 

If the contraption proves to | 
be popular, it is foreseen that | 
Hero’s machine may be adapted | 
to the automatic vending of | 
such commodities as dates, figs, | 
nut meats and olive oil. — Gli | 
Artifitiosi et Curiosi, quoted in | 
This Wk. 


WAR—31 

The discouraging thing about 
war is that many wise men in 
every age have pointed out its 
folly, its waste, its cruelty; and 
yet war continues. Two hundred 
yrs ago Swift said that in this 
respect men were much more stu- 
pid than beasts; an animal will 
fight for its food or its mate, but 
no one could induce thousands to 
line up and fight other animals. 

Still, it is well to have the testi- 
mony of the philosophers. Fight- 
ing is an instinct, and civilization 
means simply the conquest of in- 
stincts—Geo SANTAYANA, quoted in 
Good Housekeeping. 


WISDOM—32 

Wisdom is that knowledge that 
has been cured in the brine of 
tears—RicHarpD ARMOUR, quoted in 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


WOMEN—33 
When the Empress Josephine 
was informed that a woman she 


detested would on a certain oc- 
casion wear a dress of deep green, 
she had her drawing room hastily 
redecorated at great cost—wail- 
paper, furniture, coverings and 
rugs—in a shade of blue that would 
make the green dress appear glar- 
ing and vulgar—E A RHEINHARDT, 
Josephine, Wife of Napoleon. 
(Knopf) 
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The Negro in American Life 


In his new book, Racism: a World Issue (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.50), 


Dr Epmunp D Soper presents a well-documented, scholarly discussion of 
the world-wide implications of racism. It is the outgrowth of wide semi- 


nar discussion; 


the result of group thinking -of leading experts in the 


field of race relationships. Thus as collective opinion the text assumes 
added interest and importance. The author was born in Japan, of mis- 
sionary parents, where he remained until the age of 15. He was for 10 
yrs pres of Ohio Wesleyan Univ, and has since ’38 been prof of the his- 
tory of religion at Garrett Biblical Institute. Our excerpt is from a chap- 


ter of the same title. 


Negroes are Americans not by 
choice but by compulsion. They 
were brought to these shores 
against their will. The problem 
which we face by their presence 
among us is not of their devising; 
it is one for which white men are 
solely responsible, and which had 
its beginnings very early in our 
history. According to John Smith’s 
Generall Historie of Virginia, there 
arrived in Jamestown in 1619 “a 
Dutch man of warre, that sold us 
20 negars.” This was only 12 yrs 
after the ist permanent British 
settlement in the U S, and before 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in Plymouth in 1620... 

The number of Negroes brought 
from Africa is unknown. According 
to the 1st census, 1790, there were 
757,000 in the country. Since that 
time they have steadily increased 
and in 1940 they numbered 12,800,- 
000. At the same rate of increase 
their numbers now must be consid- 
erably over 13,000,000. While the 
Negroes thus continue to comprise 
a not inconsiderable part of the 
people, their numbers show a 
steady decrease in proportion to 
the total population. In 1790 they 
made up’ over 19% of the popula- 
tion while in 1940 the proportion 
was less than 10%, which means 
that by natural increase and an 
amazing immigration the white 
people have been increasing more 
rapidly than Negroes in the U S. 

Great changes have taken place 
in the distribution of the Negroes. 
At the end of the Civil War nearly 
all the Negroes lived south of the 
Mason-Dixon line and the Ohio 
River; now more than one-fourth 
live outside what is known as the 
Old South. The most remarkable 
movement in Negro population has 
been the mass trek since World 
War I into the cities of the north. 
In 1940 N Y City had a Negro 
population of 458,000, thus giving 
Harlem, where most of the N Y 
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Negroes find their home, the larg- 
est Negro population of any city 
in any part of the world. Chicago 
has 278,000 Negroes, and Philadel- 
phia 251,000. These figures would 
have to be increased by many 
thousands to include those who 
have come into these centers since 
1940. There are now 6 cities north 
of the Potomac and the Ohio riv- 
ers which have Negro populations 
larger than the Negro population 
in any city in the south. The 
causes of this movement are chief- 
ly economic. While “King Cotton” 
reigned in southern agriculture and 
industry, the Negroes, who were 
the chief cotton cultivators, could 
find employment and were not 
greatly tempted to leave their old 
homes. But competition with other 
countries has gone hard with 
American cotton. In add’n the boll 
weevil has been a devastating pest 
in recent decades. The depletion of 
the soil is constantly adding to the 
necessary expense for fertilizers— 
it is known that cotton takes more 
out of the soil than most other 
crops. Erosion in the cotton fields 
is carrying off millions of tons of 
the precious soil itself. And to 
these hampering conditions must 
be added the antiquated methods 
of farming which prevail thru 
the entire south. The Negroes are 
finding it steadily more difficult to 
keep soul and body together either 
as independent farmers or as 
share-croppers and are beginning 
to cast about for better places to 
live and rear families... 

What we face, then, is a most 
serious economic and social condi- 
tion affecting the entire south and 
growing in intensity each yr. The 
invention and use of the mechanic- 
al cotton-picker, which is being 
used ever more widely, is sure to 
throw out of employment hundreds 
of thousands now working in the 


cotton fields. 




































“and have not charity” 


Recently, Dr Harry EMERSON Fos- 
Dick, nationally-known pastor of 
Riverside Church, in N Y, pointed 
to the 13th Chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians as “preventive psychiatry of 
momentous importance.” For guid- 
ance and sustenance, we reprint 
the famed chapter, slightly 
abridged. 


Tho I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

And tho I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
tho I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 

And tho I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and tho I give 
my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me noth- 
ing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not; chari- 
ty vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up. 

Doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; 

Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things. 

Charity never faileth; but wheth- 
er there be prophesies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

For all we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part... 

For now we see thru a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face; now 
I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity. 





A Kansas author wrote Hawaiian 
Territorial officials that he wanted 
to have a booklet “translated into 
your own language” and sold for 
the “equivalent of 10¢ American 
money.” 

In their reply, in which they in- 
formed him that the English lan- 
guage and U S money were official 
in Hawaii, they declared: “Man, 
we're civilized; we even have a 
couple of strikes going on!”—Your 
Life. 

Long, long ago, the Board of 
Aldermen of Canton, Miss, adopted 
the following 3 resolutions: 1) to 
build a new jail; 2) to build it 
out of the mat’ls of the old jail; 
3) to use the old jail until the 
new one is finished. — Prison 
World. 

“Sonny,” said his mother, help- 
ing him with his home work, “how 
much are 7 and 4?” 

“Twelve,” ans’d Sonny. 

“Not bad for a little shaver,” his 
father volunteered, “he only missed 
it by 2."—Western Bldg. 

The senior girl sniffed disdain- 
fully as the pink-cheeked freshman 
boy cut in. “Just why did you 
have to cut in when I was danc- 
ing?” she asked. “Sorry,” the 
freshman said, hanging his head 
in humility, “I’m working my way 
thru college and your partner was 
waving a $5 bill at me.”—Highway 
Traveler. 

Mrs Hollister and Mrs Dunn 
hadn’t seen each other for sev- 
eral mo’s. “I understand,” said 
Mrs Dunn, “that both your son 
and your daughter got married. 
How is your daughter getting 
along?” 

“Excellent,” repl’d Mrs Hollister, 
beaming. “She has a fine, thought- 
ful husband. She has breakfast 
in bed every morning, doesn’t 
have to lift a finger. Every day, 
during the early afternoon she 
goes shopping and later she plays 
bridge. She’s a regular lady!” 

“And your son?” cont’d Mrs 
Dunn. 

Mrs Hollister sighed. “Oh, my 
son, my poor boy. I’m afraid he 
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GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


OzzIE NELSON 
Orchestra Leader 


A radio star went away for 
a rest to a small farm in the 
country that had a party- 
line phone. When he picked up 
the receiver to make a call, 
he heard a lot of little clicks 
along the line, meaning that 
other people were listening to 
him. 

When he finished his call, the 
radio star called back the op- 
erator. “Tell me, what was my 
Hooper?” 





didn’t do so well. His wife is 
downright lazy. Why, she stays in 
bed every day until 10 o’clock and 
never does any work around the 
house. Spends all afternoon play- 
ing cards. Yes, Mrs Dunn, she’s a 
regular no account!”—Doormat. 


A vacation is a short duration 
of recreation, preceded by a period 
of anticipation, and followed by a 
period of recuperation. — Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


“ ” 


An artist was painting in the 
country. A farmer came and 
watched him. “Ah,” said the artist, 
“perhaps you too are a lover of 


. the beauties of nature. Have you 


seen the golden fingers of dawn 
spreading across the eastern sky, 
the red-stained sulphurous islets 
floating in the lake of fire in the 
west, the rugged clouds at mid- 
night. blotting out the shuddering 
moon?” 

“No,” said the farmer matter- 
of-factly, “not lately; I’ve been on 
the wagon for over a yr now.” — 
Sunshine Magazine. 

The witness was a fat man with 
the red nose of a habitual drinker. 
“So you are the Sup’t of the water 
works, eh?” said the att’y. 

“Yes, sir, and I’ve given perfect 
satisfaction at the water works 
for the past 10 yrs.” 


“No doubt,” said the lawyer. 
“You look like a man who could be 
trusted with any am’t of water.” 
—Oliver G H Beacon. 


“ ” 


The 5th-grade teacher was talk- 
ing about the law of gravity. “Sir 
Isaac Newton,” she _ explained, 
“was looking at an apple tree and 
an apple fell to the ground. And 
from that he discovered gravita- 
tion. Wasn’t that marvelous?” 

“Yes,” ans’d a bo: in the last 
row scornfully, “but if he had been 
settin’ lookin’ at books, he wouldn't 
have discovered nothin’.”—RIcHARD 
Karcer, Coronet. 


“ ” 


A young physician had been 
called to testify in a case which 
depended upon technical evidence, 
and opposing counsel in the cross 
examination asked several sarcas- 
tic questions about the knowledge 
and skill of the witness. “Are you,” 
he asked, “entirely familiar with 
the symptoms of concussion of the 
brain?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I will ask your opinion of 
a hypothetical case. Were my 
learned friend, Mr Banks, and my- 
self to bang our heads together, 
should we get concussion of the 
brain?” 

The young physician quietly 
ans’d, “Mr Banks might.” — Le 
Couteulx Leader. 


“ ” 


A teacher in our town was mark- 
ing essays handed in by her class. 
The subj was “The Story of My 
Life.” 

One essay began: “From my 
childhood to my adultery—” — 
ELIZABETH MCMASTER, Magazine Di- 
gest. 

The telephone co asked for a 
right-of-way to run wires across the 
land of a S Carolina mountaineer. 
The mountaineer refused. He had 
no need of a telephone. 

To go around his property meant 
cutting thru a mountain of solid 
rock, so the co representative used 
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every means of persuasion. At last 
he used an emotional appeal. When 
he pictured sick and dying hill folk 
being saved by a telephone call to 
the doctor, he struck a responsive 
chord. 

“Wal, seein’s you put it that way, 
and seein’s it might help the women- 
folk when us men’s away, all right,” 
the mountaineer conceded. “But 
mind!” He shook his fist. “If I ever 
catch you sending any pkgs I didn’t 
order over my land, I’ll—I’ll yank 
the whole thing down!”—Carot Cat- 
LAHAN MITCHELL, Holiday. 


“ ” 


“Dear,” remarked Mrs Blackwell, 
looking up from the evening paper, 
‘“here’s something interesting. It’s 
reported here that the U S treas- 
ury says that a dollar bill lasts 9 
mo’s.” 

Mr Blackwell said nothing, but 
a thoughtful expression stole over 
his countenance. 

“Darling,” he finally exclaimed, 
“you’d like to be patriotic, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Why, certainly, 
Blackwell repl’d. 

“Then,” said her husband, very 
gently and very persuasively, “won't 
you please try to avoid making the 
Gov’t out a liar?”—Wall St Jnl. 

The lady from across the st 
came over to greet the man with 
the spade. “I see you are digging 
in your vacant lot,” she panted. 
“Is it a garden or the foundation 
for a house, Mr Brown?” 

“Just a little vegetable garden,” 
repl’d the neighbor. 

“Oh,” sighed the woman. “I’m 
sorry to bother you, but I thought 
if you were putting up a duplex 
my son is getting married this 
summer and would like to rent the 
ap’t."—Christian Science Monitor. 

“May I have this check cashed, 
please?” asked the young woman 
of the paying teller. 

“Of course, madam,” the teller 
repl’d. “Just endorse it, please.” 

“Must I endorse it?” she asked, 
apparently puzzled. “I’m Mrs 
Smith, you know. My husband is 
out of the city and mailed the 
check to me.” 

“Yes, it must be endorsed. Sign 


dear,” Mrs 
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it on the back, please, and Mr 
Smith will know we paid it to 
you.” : 
Mrs Smith took her pen from 
her purse and passed the check 


back to the teller endorsed: “Your” 


devoted wife, Ethel.”—Leo J Burke, 
Tracks, hm, C&O Ry. 

On the Columbia campus, near 
each other and connected by tun- 
nels, are 3 bldgs named Hamilton, 
Philosophy and Law. Hamilton 
has been under repair for some 
time and, as a result, the men’s 
room has been incapacitated. So 
a sign was put up on the door 
which said, “Use Philosophy.” An 
irate faculty mbr soon added, “Or 
go to Law.” — ‘Columbia Alumni 
News. 

Myron Cohen tells about a chap 
who tried to buy a suit at one of 
those “walk a flight and save a 
dollar” establishments. One of the 
partners in vain tried every suit 
but one on the customer, turning 
him around and around again and 
again so he could view himself 
in the mirror frorm every angle. 
Finally the other partner took 
over, showed the chap one suit and 
made a sale. 

“You see how easy it was?” ad- 
monished the ist salesman. “I 
did it on the very Ist try!” 

“I know,” shrugged the former, 
“but who made him. dizzy?”—Hy 
GARDNER, Parade. 

Dressing for a party, a Des 
Moines lady chose a dinner gown 
with a very brief top. After ob- 
serving the low-cut neckline, her 
5-yr-old son suggested tactfully: 
“Mummy, don’t you think you 
ought to wear a T-shirt under 
your dress?” — GORDON GAMMACK, 
Des Moines Register. 

The reporters all crowded 
around Coach Tuffy. “What’s the 
secret? Four yrs and you haven’t 
lost a game yet.” 

“Nothing to it,” modestly repl’d 
Coach Tuffy. “I just get good 
boys.” 

“Good boys!” exclaimed a sports 
writer. “How do you build up such 
teams? Where do you find your 





Lots of girls who used to have 
that hr-glass figure have learned 
that time marches on.—JoE JULIAN. 


The shrinking dollar is rapidly 
putting us in the change gang.— 
Pathfinder. 

A blonde is a girl who supposes 
it’s better to be a brunette than 
to have no hair at all. — Ear. 
Witson, syndicated col. 

HEATHENS: Folk who don’t quar- 
rel over religion. —Swanson News- 
ette. 

Ice is one of the few things 
which really is what it’s cracked 
up to be.—Judge. 


players? No one ever heard of them 
in high school.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” explained 
the coach. “Whenever I need re- 
placements I take a trip out into 
the country—into the real farm 
sections—and whenever I see a 
young boy I ask him directions to 
a garage. If he points with his 
finger, I ride by him.” 

“TI don’t get it,” said the re- 
porter. 

“Don’t you see?” asked Coach 
Tuffy. “We only pick those who 
point with their ploughs!”—Point- 
er. 

B R Weimer of Bethany College 
offers a solution to the vexing 
problem of supplying letters of 
recommendation for persons about 
whom you are not particularly en- 
thusiastic or familiar. He remarks 
that one of the duties of a college 
administration officer is to write 
such letters. Sometime back he 
was at a loss as to what to say. 
A retired faculty prof suggested 
this: “Dear Sir: When you come 
to know Mr Jones as we know 
him, you will come to appreciate 
him as we appreciate him.”—Volta 
Review. 





Wise American Leadership Is 
the Hope of the World — Vera 
MicHetes Dean, Abridged from 
Glamour, 1-47. 

Today, when debate about this 
country’s foreign policy is heard 
from coast to coast, the question 
is no longer why the U S should 
assume responsibility for world 
leadership. The question is how 
the U S should exercise a re- 
sponsibility that has come to be 
regarded as unavoidable .. . 

This new part for which we 
have been cast is not easy for us 
to learn. Hitherto we have watched 
world events like an audience at a 
play—absorbed in the drama un- 
rolling on the stage, prompt to 
hiss the villain and applaud the 
hero, but feeling no direct responsi- 
bility for the outcome of the plot. 
Now, as a nation, we must step be- 
hind the footlights, and play our 
part without rehearsal. If we are 
not careful, this country, in as- 
suming the part of “world leader- 
ship” that circumstances have 
thrust upon it, may appear to oth- 
ers to be aiming at the role of 
“world imperialism,” for which only 
yesterday Britain was berated, and 
of which today Russia is beinz 
accused. 

Here are 6 main points we might 
bear in mind in developing our 
foreign policy: 

1. We must not let our own in- 
dustrial and financial might make 
us oblivious of the contributions 
to world civilization made by all 
nations, however small, weak or 
backward they may seem to us 
. . . We have much to give to oth- 
er nations. They, in turn, have 
much to add to our enrichment of 
heart and mind. 

2. In proffering economic aid to 
other countries we must remember 
that no. self-respecting people 
wants mere charity. What war- 


stricken nations want is an oppor- 
tunity to work. But before they 
can get back to work, they need 
tools, mach’y and raw mat’ls ... 

3. We must not expect nations 
whose historical background and 
psychology differ profoundly from 
our own — Russia, the Balkans, 
China, India, Latin America — to 
have exactly the same political and 
economic system or standards of 
living we have developed. We must 
learn that political democracy can- 


not flourish in nations whose peo- , 


ple are rent by civil strife or 
struggle for nat’l independence... 

4. If we believe that lasting peace 
can be accomplished only thru in- 
dividual liberty and a _ decent 
standard of living, we must help 
create economic and social condi- 
tions thruout the world that will 
foster the growth of security and 
freedom for all human beings ... 

5. If we are to exercise world 
leadership, we must avoid, not only 
the extreme left abroad — namely, 
the growth of Communism; we 
must also avoid the extreme right 
— blind reaction inspired by re- 
jection of Communism ... 

6. If our aid to other nations 
is not to be denounced as another 
form of imperialism, we must see 
to it that this aid is extended, in- 
so-far as possible, within the 
framework of the UN ... It is 
only by working in ever closer 
partnership with other nations, sub- 
ject to their consent, strengthened 
by their advice and cooperation, 
that the U S can effectively play 
the role of world leadership, which 
could otherwise easily degenerate 
into world dictatorship. 


“ ” 


The Eternal Paradox—Wess B 
GarRIson, Today’s Woman, 7-’47. 

There is a famous Hindu legend 
to the effect that, after making 
man, the Creator took the light- 


ness of leaves, the grace of the 
fawn, the timidity of the hare and 
the vanity of the peacock. Then 
he added the coldness of the 
snows and the heat of fire, the 
cruelty of the tiger, the sweet 
flavor of honey, and the chatter- 
ing of the jays. Thus he made 
woman whom he presented to man. 

Very soon the man approached 
the Creator and complained of the 
idleness, tears, and constant chat- 
tering of the woman. At his re- 
quest, the Almighty took her back. 

But ‘soon the man ret’d and con- 
fided: “She clung to me when she 
was afraid, she looked at me from 
out of the corner of her eye, she 
was beautiful to look upon, and 
her laughter was like tinkling 
silver bells. Give her back again.” 

So the Creator did. Twelve hrs 
later, the man brought her back 
again, this time with the request 
that he keep her “for good.” But 
the Almighty shook his head. “No,” 
he said firmly, “you will not live 
with her, and you cannot live 
without her. You must get along 
the best that you can!” 


Spokesman for Edinburgh Col- 
lege of Art explaining why so few 
nude paintings appear in current 


London exhibition: “Most of these 
paintings were’ made during the 
coal shortage last winter, and we 
just couldn’t get the models to un- 
drape.” 

FIORELLA LA GUARDIA, ex-Mayor 
of N Y, ans’g request of Milwaukee 
Town Hall to appear on their 
program: “It will cost you $1000. 
You can get better speakers for a 
lot less money.” (They signed 
him!) 

Anita Loos, author and play- 
wright: “When you consider the 
fact that women are so much 
brighter than men, it’s amazing 
that to date we haven’t had a 
woman pres.” ’ 
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